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WHEN FOUN D- — 


A (ie anuiversary of the birth of Dickens has again given proof of the 

veneration that exists amongst all classes for the great Victorian 
writer. His grave in Westminster Abbey was strewn with beautiful 
flowers from many hands unknown, and there were scores of visitors 
to Poets’ Corner during the day. The many branches of the Fellow- 
ship, as well as other Dickens Societies, celebrated the day in various 
ways, whilst the Boz Club held its annual dinner at the Hotel 
Métropole, when Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., presided, and delivered 
just such an impressive speech as the occasion demanded. On 
another page we are able to give the text of it, but to thoroughly 
appreciate its impressiveness one needed to hear Mr. Stone deliver 
it. It was inspired by great affection, and was delivered under the 
influence of the memory of happy days spent in the company and 
friendship of the novelist, with immense feeling. 

* * * * * 


At Manchester, Mr. Chesterton defended Dickens against the 
charge of vulgarity and exaggeration which some persons offer as 
an excuse for not reading the novels. We refer our readers to his 
speech, reprinted on another page. We also refer, in another part of 
our magazine, to Mr. H. F. Dickens’s recital of David Copperfield at 
the London celebration, and it will be gathered from the reports of 
the various branches how enthusiastic were anniversary meetings all 
over the country. 

* * * * * 

Several articles have appeared during the month, amongst which 
must be mentioned Mr. Henry F. Dickens’s in Lloyd's Weekly News 
entitled, “‘ Dickens at Work,” in which he says, ‘‘ One of the principal 
lessons to be learned from the career of Chailes Dickens is that no 
great success can be attained in life without constant, unremitting, 
arduous toil.” This is the opening sentence of his artiele. and through- 
out a couple of columns he shows how his father’s life was filled with 
toil and hard work, and how thoroughly and conscientiously it was 
done. ‘Hard work was indeed the essence of his nature. He loved 
it. He knew the valne of it, the impossibility of doing anything of 
any worth without it.” Mr. Dickens gives also a graphic account of 
how his father set about to accomplish - the work he allotted himself. 

* % * % * 


A curious error crept into the papers in connection with the Boz 
Club dinner. In giving a list of the guests, Mrs. Perugini was stated 
to be a sister of the novelist. Mrs. Per ugini assures Us that, whilst 
having no desire to be considered ‘a young person,” she certainly is 
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not old enough to be Charles Dickens’s sister. It was evidently a 
slip of the pen of the reporter in writing “sister” instead of 
“daughter.” Mrs. Perugini, as we all know, is Dickens’s daughter 
Kate, and a sister of Mr. Henry F. Dickens. 

* * * * * 


A new branch of the Fellowship was inaugurated on December 14th 
last at Houston, Texas. This is the first and only branch formed in 
the Southern States, and we wish it every success. It has com- 
menced in the right spirit, for the President writes us that it pro- 
mises assistance to “ ‘Juvenile court’ affairs in the revered Dickens’s 
name, and so help waif offenders to better conditions of life.” The 
first book for study is A Tale of Two Cities. Each member who 
has joined so far, has also subscribed to The Dickensian—an admirable 
example. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Bransby Williams is making a great impression in America 
with his Dickens studies. He commenced his tour at Chicago, and 
the ovation he received was tremendous. One of the critics said : 
“‘ His performance is one of the occasional events that make vaudeville 
something more than rather a stupid means of killing time with a 
silly grin.” Enthusiasm has met him at Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, and at Toronto, where he met the members of the branch 
there. 

* * * * * 

We have received a copy of a reprint of a paper entitled, ‘“ A Note 
on Charles Dickens,” by Miss Betham-Edwards, which was read 
before the Hastings Branch of the Fellowship last December. Charm- 
ingly written, it gives a delightful picture of the novelist as seen by 
one who saw him years agv, and has never forgotten the occasion. 
Small as is the pamphlet, it contains much that was worth preserving 
in print---reminiscences, estimates, criticism, comparisons; all set 
down with gentle and honest conviction. Copies may be had of the 
Secretary of the Hastings Branch, price threepence each, the profits 
on which will go to some local charity. 
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* * * & * 


Arrangements have been completed for a Social Evening and 
Whist in connection with Headquarters. It will be held at “ Ye 
Mecca”’ café, 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C., on Saturday, April 16th, com- 
mencing’ at 7.30. The price of tickets for members and friends, 
including refreshments, is two shillings each, applications for which 
should be made to the Secretary as early as possible. Special 
Dickensian Prizes will be offered, and cards of a unique and appro- 
priate design will be used. 

* * ® * * 


The next meeting of Headquarters takes place at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, Fleet Street, on March 9th, when Mr. G. K. Chesterton will 
deliver an address. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald will occupy the chair. As 
seating accommodation is limited, may we ask members to be in 
attendance in good time, so as not to be disappointed by finding the 
Great Public occupying their seats, THE Epiror. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS. 


BY MARCUS STONE, R.A. 
AT the Boz Club Dinner, at the Hotel Métropole, on February 7th, 
ze Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., who presided, in proposing the toast 
of “ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens,” said :— 

I think I had best, first of all, point out to you why I should not 
be called upon to occupy this chair, other than those obvious reasons 
which present themselves to your mind. In the first place this is a 
very important function, and more especially to those who, like 
myself, have known the illustrious man whom we are gathered here 
to-night to honour. Iam not usually overcome by the duties of a 
small after-dinner speech, but on this occasion I feel that something 
more is asked of me, and I must say I feel a considerable amount of 
trepidation and incapacity. First of ail, the very mention of the 
name of Charles Dickens is always followed in my case with a 
certain thrill of inward emotion, and furthermore I am so deficient in 
the equipment of an orator that it is an impossibility to me to write 
aspeech. With a pen in my hand I am a greater idiot than you can 
even suppose it possible; and if I could have written a speech, it 
would have been impossible for me to learn it by heart. ; 

With this apology I will suggest some plausible reasons why I 
should occupy this chair to-night. The reasons that present them- 
selves to my mind are that Iam one of the diminishing troop of 
survivors who knew and loved Charles Dickens for many years. I 
knew him for twenty years—twenty of the longest years of my life. 
When my good father died, more than half a century ago, he gave 
me the splendid inheritance of the friendship of Charles Dickens 
—a more precious inheritance than the wealth of a millionaire. 
What that has been to me in forming my life it would be 
difficult for me to convey to you. His enormous influence over a 
young man in his growing age—or, I should say, first a child, then a 
young man, then a man in his maturity—was such that it could not 
help being the most important factor in the formation of the cha- 
racter of that fortunate individual. It-wasso in my case. I knew 
him as a child, when, strange to say, I had already read all his books 
that had then been written. My father had known Dickens 
when he was twenty-five. I, of course, had learnt from my father so 
much about Dickens before I first saw him that that impression was 
as great as it would be to-day if some illustrious personage were to 
come before your vision. 

I had only just come to live in London with my father, and had 
the blessed privilege of rummaging in his studio. I was greatly 
interested in the fresh volumes that came in day after day. There 
was a window in the studio, and near that stood a screen. One day 
T went behind the screen and looked into the garden, and there I saw 
a gentleman and two ladies. They were looking up at the house. 
Then I was fetched, and I remember going downstairs and being 
presented to the ladies and gentleman, and being ashamed of a very 
black pair of hands which were grasped by that blessed, noble, 
generous hand of Charles Dickens. hat was the first time I saw 
him, when I was ten years old. And from that time he was con- 
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stantly in my field of vision. Very shortly afterwards I did my first 
illustration for one of his books—not a published illustration, but one 
to hang in the dining-room at home. It was a drawing of “Jo” in 
‘Bleak House. I was surprised by my father coming into the room 
with the illustrious author. “That is good,” said Dickens, looking 
over my shoulder ; ‘‘ you must give that to me when it is done.” And 
here comes a little text on one of the great characteristics of Charles 
Dickens. _ I heard no more of this circumstance for eighteen months, 
when I received a book from him. It was the first published copy of 
his A Child's History of England, accompanied by a letter in which 
he said that I had given him a little sketch, and he wished me to have 
a little remembrance of him. He said, “This history is not so 
genteel as history has a habit of being.” History will tell us of 
nothing but of shifting ministries and gorgeous persons in crowns 
and the like; it will not give us the true life-like reconstruction of 
the period. I have the greatest historian of the present age—Sir 
Alma Tadema—sitting before me. He can reconstruct history in the 
way it should be written. 

It is useless for me to attempt to give you the experience of twenty 
years. How dare I attempt to give you any general disquisition on 
the great work of Charles Dickens? One thing I should like to say 
& propos of his work, and that is that I think the lasting quality of it 
is already proved. I think, if you will search in your memories, that 
there is scarcely a place where the work of an author has been so 
alive as his work is to-day—forty years after that author’s death. 
The first work of Scott is only twenty years older than the first work 
of Dickens. There is no duubt that the lasting quality of Dickens’s 
work is a thing that is assured as long as the English language is a 
language. Dickens’s work will live. 

I think that if you will look back into the past you will find that 
all the monumental work of the great artists of the world—either in 
literature, painting, or sculpture —has been marked by the quality 
of originality, that the flowers of the bouquet have been freshly 
gathered. It goes back to Phidias, who simply idealised the Greeks 
in the streets of Athens; it goes back to Titian, who painted his 
Venice; it goes back to Velasquez, who painted the very buttons 
and frills of his day. :Why does Alma Tadema speak to us of ancient 
Rome and Greece? Because they were studied from nature, like 
Shakespeare’s plays. “I‘hey are a personal voice speaking to us, and 
Dickens is essentially that. His books are a personal voice. I can 
find no parallél to this case—that forty years after his death should 
see no sign of change. 

I should like to sketch one or two little vignettes that come across 
the mind. We often went for long walks, up by Cobham Woods, 
Rochester, and down the road to Chatham. And all along that 
route I see his figure. How brightly the sun shone! I suppose 
there were gloomy days, but they were not worth remembering. One 
day I recollect we came down to Cooling. Dickens said, “ You see that 
church? That is where I saw the pauper’s funeral in Oliver Twist, 
exactly as it is written in the book. Here is something more interest- 
ing still. A few months afterwards I received a letter from the 
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clergyman who behaved in an unseemly way on that occasion, asking 
me whether I conceived it possible that such a thing could ever 
occur. J wrote back to him and said, ‘ Thou art the man.’” 

On another occasion we were walking together, and overtook a 
tilt-cart with the name of “ Weller” on it. 1 called his attention to 
it, and he said, ‘‘ Yes; and he is more or less the immortal man; he 
is a fruiterer who keeps a shop in Chatham Market.” 

Another day, in going past the theatre in Rochester, Dickens said 
* You see that low wall with a railing on the top; well, I remember 
when I was a little chap my dear mother (God forgive her) putting 
me on that wall and making me cheer the Prince Regent.” 

One night he proposed to two of the boys and myself that we 
should walk down to Rochester and go and see the pantomime. It 
was a cold night. Dickens wore a cap and muffler; and as he drew 
near the theatre he said, “I think I shall keep the muffler on, 
because people are so apt to pay me compliments if they recognise 
me.” There were three people in the front row of the pit, and one 
man—a sailor—-in the centre, and he was smoking, although smoking 
was strictly prohibited. The harlequin was very old and very fat, 
and he conld not get out of the trap without the help of the clown 
and pantaloon. Dickens did not escape observation, in spite of the 
muffler, and the clown made a wretched attempt ata gag, but failed; 
but he managed to bring out the words, “The great Charles 
Dickens.” After that we fled. 

There were children’s theatricals, and there was the finer one of 
“The Frozen Deep.” We also played in a piece called “ The Light- 
house.” In “The Lighthouse” I played a very small part in the 
entertainment; I played the wind. In “The Frozen Deep” I 
played the part of a British officer who had one word to say. “Stay” 
was all my part. We played in Manchester; we played in London, 
we played before the Queen, who came with her daughter, then 
engaged to be married to the prince who afterwards became the 
Emperor Frederick. On a Saturday night this performance took 
place. We played “ The Frozen Deep,” which was to be followed by 
a farce. By the time the first piece was done it was twelve o'clock, 
and it was felt necessary to send round to know what the Queen’s 
pleasure was under the circumstances. Her Majesty said that the play 
should go on; and I think that showed a very fine broad spirit. 

At Gadshill at Christmas time we had a great deal of nonsense, for 
that dear man had the greatest delight in nonsense that ever existed. 
I remember that one night we had some charades. Two of the 
“ ooddesses ”’ are to-night sitting beside me. These memories are so 
moving. If you had before you the vision that I have, you would 
understand how difficult it is to speak of him at any time. 

There is no good portrait of Dickens. The best is the portrait 
which represents him as a young man, many years before I first saw 
him—the portrait by Maclise. That has really more in it than 
any of the others. But, like all faces, Dickens’s had a wondertul 
variety of expression. Let me describe him to you. He was about 
the middle height—Sft. 9in. He was a lean man, with beautiful 
limbs and well-developed arms, and an erect carriage made for 
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activity. His face was singularly handsome, He had a nose of 
almost perfect beauty, with a nostril of exquisite curvature and sensi- 
tiveness which is impossible to describe. His eyes also were the 
most impressive and wonderful eyes I ever saw. They were green- 
grey in colour—an unusual eye. He had fine hands, with that 
peculiar flexibility which is found very largely among painters and 
sculptors. He had an extraordinary power of making you laugh, 
under trying conditions when it was not wise to laugh. I remember, 
when I met him in Paris in 1862, going to dine along with him and 
his sister-in-law and his daughter. Lytton was with us also. Lytton 
was afflicted with deafness of an intermittent kind. At times it was 
very bad indeed, and on that occasion it was pretty bad. At this 
little dinner, after the ladies had left, he was telling some romantic 
stories about Italy, from which he was then returning. He was 
describing one of his heroes, and Dickens said, ‘‘ Was he wealthy?” 
“Healthy!” said Lytton; “one of the healthiest.men I ever knew ; 
never had a day’s illness in his life.” Dickens turned one eye on me, 
and I had to get up and look out of the window, to avoid bursting out 
into laughter. 

Then we lost him. But you have not lost him; none of us has 
lost him. With me he has been during all the later years. I seem 
to ask his views; I know what he would say; and I can hear him as 
he looks at a picture or reads a book which was not in existence 
when he was here. J know what he would say of Mr. Jacobs. I 
know that extraordinary contagious laughter which was in him. It 
would change to a stolid expression of respect for the admirable work 
which is in his own school. I have no doubt what he would say to 
Mr. Pett Ridge. And, lastly, I would remind you that the somewhat 
sour sage, Carlyle, who was not given to unqualified enthusiasm, 
spoke of him as “ the’ good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever friendly, 
noble Dickens.” 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


‘ LXIII 
ASTER of Story in thy chosen sphere ! 
In Fiction’s Realm, where’er thy tongue is known, 
Dimly, through incense burning near the throne, 
We see thy face, and still acclaim thee, Peer. 
Beside thee little Paul stands, without fear, 
And Agnes, a sweet moss-rose gently blown, 
Smiles, with a smile a goodly saint might own, 
And little Nell, whose memory is so dear. 


Once in a while there comes a mighty soul 
To teach the world a better, nobler plan, 
To ease the burdens of humanity : 
And God saw, wisely, this was thy best réle, 
And thou became a saviour unto man, 
And He, in turn, gave immortality. 
Epwarp H. S. Terry, 
Member of the Dickens Fellowship, Philadelphia Branch. 
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DICKENS BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN LONDON 
RECITAL OF “DAVID COPPERFIELD” by Mr. HENRY F. DICKENS, K.C. 


‘eee celebration of the ninety-eighth anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Dickens by the members of the Dickens Fellowship in 
London, took place at the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street on 
February 8th, and a huge crowd a:sembled to hear a recital of David 
Copperfield by the novelist’s son, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. Mr. 
Dickens, in the course of a few introductory remarks, spoke of the 
success of the Dickens Fellowship, which, although only in the eighth 


MR. HENRY F. DICKENS, K.C., 


Giving his recital of David Copperfield 


year of its existence, had enrolled as many as 17,000 members. It 
had twenty-seven branches in England and Wales, one in Scotland, 
twé in Ireland, four in Australia, four in Canada, and eight in the 
United States. All the branches were doing good work, and they 
would be more efficient in this respect if they had greater funds at 
their disposal, but the subscription was only a very small one. Their 
aims were to feed the deserving poor, supply them with coals, clothes, 
toys and benevolent: assistance generally, and to do such good as 
Charles Dickens himself, were he still living, would delight in doing. 
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The Needlework Guild in connection with the” Fellowship had been 
very helpful, and it had founded a pension fund for the benefit of old 
people who, for various reasons, were not eligible for the Govern- 
ment ones. The Fellowship had arranged to endow a cot in that most 
excellent institution, Sir William ‘Treloar’s Cripples’ Home. Sir 
William Treloar had treated them with the utmost consideration, 
and had agreed to let them have a cot, to be kept as a Dickens 
Fellowship Cot in perpetuity, for £250 down and an annual subscrip- 
tion. They had already collected £160 of the money. This was a 
work such as his father would have loved, and he trusted it would 
meet with the support it deserved. They were met on the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of his father’s birth, and the warmth of their 
reception of himself convinced him that the love of English people 
for Charles Dickens’s memory was as great as it had ever been. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, the President for the year, then read messages 
from friends and from branches, including Mr. J. W. T. Ley, to 
whose resignation Mr. Dickens had referred, Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
Mr. Frank Speaight, and the Bethlehem Branch from America; and 
the following branches in this country: Brixton, Birmingham, 
Dublin, Gloucester, Manchester, Sheffield and Stockport. 

Mr. Dickens then gave his recital, which he delivered without refer- 
ence to notes, a somewhat difficult feat, as he went through the 
whole of the six chapters specially prepared by Charles Dickens for 
his own readings. The author of David Copperfield himself, as most 
people are aware, was a very distinguished amateur actor, so much 
so that a scene-shifter once said to him, ‘‘ What a loss it was, sir, 
when you took to writing books.” Mr. Dickens is like his father, 
at least in this respect. Long practice at the Bar has made Mr. 
Dickens an accomplished elocutionist, and he is most impressive in 
the passages relating to Steerforth and Little Em’ly. He made Dora 
just as we all realise her, his Peggotty and Ham had the true 
flavour, while his keen sense of humour helps him to depict the 
eccentricities of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. 

Altogether it was a brilliant performance, and the rapt atten- 
tion exhibited by the audience, the enthusiasm which greeted the 
conclusion of each chapter, and the outburst of applause which 
ended the recital, were not merely the promptings of sentiment for 
a great man’s son, but‘an earnest demonstration of real pleasure by 
an audience of admirers of a great work splendidly rendered. 

Mr. Arthut. Waugh gave expression to the company’s appreciation 
when he said that, close as the association had always been between 
the names of David Copperfield and WHenry Fielding Dickens, 
seeing that both began lite in the same year, the association would 
now be much closer for all present that evening, since no one was 
likely to read his Copperfield afresh without recalling the brilliant 
interpretation it had received that night—on the author’s own birth- 
day—at the hands of the author’s own son. 

The programme formed a unique souvenir of eight pages, illustrated 
with seven pictures by Phiz and Barnard, depicting scenes in the 
recital, and a characteristic portrait of the novelist giving a public 
reading. Copies may be had of the Secretary, price 24d., post free. 
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DICKENS AND SNOBBISHNESS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


N R. CHESTERTON, in his address in connection with the 
ot Manchester Branch celebration of the anniversary of Dickens’s 
birth, said there was an eternal snobbishness in human nature. 
They were always tending to think a little too much about rich 
people. He did not say thinking too well of rich people; that was 
quite a different thing. The objection to aristocracy was quite 
simple. It was not that aristocrats were all asses and blackguards ; 
it was that in an aristocratic state people sat in a huge, darkened 
theatre, and only the stage was lighted. They saw five or six 
people walking about, and they said, “That man looks very heroic 
striding about with a sword.” Plenty of people outside in the street 
looked more heroic striding about with an umbrella; but they did 
not see these things, all the lights being turned out. That was the 
really philosophic objection to an aristocratic society. It was not 
that the lord was a fool. He was about as clever as one’s own 
brother or cousin. It was because one’s attention was confined to a 
few people that one judged them as one judged actors on the stage, 
forgetting everybody else. There had always been that great 
tendency to snobbishness, to forget the people with moderate 
incomes, and to remember the people with lots of money. 

It was the tendency to write all their novelettes on the assumption 
that all baronets were at least six feet high, whereas most of them 
were not even of normal stature. That tendency had been in all 
history, and had existe, though not more than at the present time, 
in the feudal days. Nevertheless, if they wanted to know exactly 
how much the Middle Ages were aristocratic, and exactly how bad 
their undemocracy was, they should consider a sentence which he had 
read sume days before, “ After all, the knight in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales was not any more chivalrous than Colonel Newcome.” That 
was quite true. But the real difference between Colonel Newcome 
and Chaucer’s knight was that Colonel Newcome never would have 
gone on the Canterbury Pilgrimage. After Chaucer’s time this snob- 
bishness, this class feeling, had risen until it had overpowered them 
all, and they were the snobs they were. 

Here and there, there appeared in history one of those great voices 
which called them back to their common humanity. It was one of 
those that they were celebrating. The comparison between Chaucer 
and Dickens was one which might be carried considerably further. 
A great many of the ordinary vulgar accusations against Dickens 
(he said “ vulgar” because they were generally advanced by weedy, 
cultured people) could be equally advanced against Chaucer ; for 
instance, the fact that Dickens saw first of all about a man the trade 
he worked at. The answer was that that was the way living men 
saw living men. In recent years the power of the people who did 
not earn their own living, but attempted to teach other people to do 
so, had increased, and therefore literature about straightforward and 
rugged and plain-speaking people had proportionately decreased. 
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There was just that same thing in Chaucerand Dickens. He had 
heard Dickens blamed for what was called his superficiality. That, 
again, they would find in the great medizval poet. Dickens was in 
the nineteenth century what Chaucer had been in the fourteenth. 
Chaucer had been so strong and living that his influence had lasted 
for hundreds of years after, and for hundreds of years people had 
done nothing but imitate Chaucer. Dickens’s art had been so violent 
and living that it had had an even stronger effect still, so that very 
few people had tried, and certainly none had succeeded, in imitating 
Dickens. 

There were some people who would tell them that Dickens’s 
characters were monstrously exaggerated. The literary art did not 
propose to describe things as they were. The literary art proposed 
to discuss people as they appeared to other people. People saw other 
people as exaggerated; and literature did not correspond to life or to 
truth, but to speech and an oration. That was a very important 
point. Literature was not supposed to be God Almighty summing 
up at the end of the world. It was supposed to be somebody telling 
a story about somebody else. The second thing to remark about, the 
charge of exaggeration, was that at times Dickens did exaggerate, 
having an extraordinary genius for invention, but the degree to which 
he exaggerated had been enormously exaggerated in its own turn. 
It was for this reason, because they had the misfortune to live in a 
snobbish country. The rich had always one ideal dignity; they 
liked to look impassive. ‘The result was that they had in their 
public schools and universities the attempt to produce a considerable 
degree of the pretence of uniformity. They had now in the upper 
classes a vast amount of what was called good form, which was 
simply everybody trying to be mistaken for everybody else. 
They tended to judge all mankind by this class; but if they once 
came in contact with the mass of mankind, if one began to dis- 
cuss finance with a charwoman, or good reasons why one should not 
be thrown out with a potman, if one once got fairly to human grips 
with those classes that formed the vast mass of mankind, one would 
find one’s self inside a page of Dickens. 

It was hard to sum up all the eventual good that Dickens would 
do to the world. He had taught all to regard their own private life. 
Dickens had created what might be called the great comedy eye, for 
all the people who might be regarded as a bore. He had created 
comedy in the domestic life. The right way to regard the odd and 
the tiresome in one’s life was the Dickens way. That was the 
essential thing about Dickens, that he had taught people to see the 
comic romance about daily life. He had taught people to look into 
other people for the comic part of other people ; and by doing that 
he had been so great that he had survived the great abyss of 
pessimism that had come after him, and had risen again to his just 
and final reward 
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THE BOZ CLUB DINNER 

HE members of the Boz Club and their friends met at the Hotel 

Métropole, on February 7th, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
novelist’s birth. Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., occupied the chair. The 
Dickens family were represented by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 
(son), and Mrs. Dickens, Misses Olive and Elaine Dickens (grand- 
daughters), Miss Hogarth (sister-in-law), Mrs. Perugini (daughter) 
and Mr. Perugini, Mrs. Ernest Hawksley (granddaughter) and Mr. 
Hawksley. Among others present were Lord Lilford, Sir William 
and Lady Allchin, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A, Sir Squire Bancroft, 
Mr. Justice Bigham, General Sir Henry and Lady Bushman, Sir 
Anderson and Lady Critchett, Sir Luke and Lady Fildes, Sir John 
and Lady Hare, Sir Richard Holmes, Sir H.S. and Lady King, Sir 
Walter and Lady Lawrence, Sir Charles and Lady Mathews, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Sir Bruce and Lady Seton, Sir E. Ray Lankester, Sir 
Aston and Lady Webb, the Rev. Canon Benham, Professor Israel 
Gollancz, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Ashby-Sterry, Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Oscar Browning, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Spielmann, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. McWhirter, Mr. and Mrs. Briton 
Riviere, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Wild, Mr. Olive Atkin, Mr. B. W. Matz, 
Mr. Walter Dexter, and Mr. F. T. Dalton. 

After the dinner was over Mr. Marcus Stone proposed “ The Im- 
mortal Memory of Charles Dickens” (which is reported fully on 
another page). Mr. W. W. Jacobs, in supporting the toast, said :—“ I 
regard it as a great honour to speak to this toast. I listened with 
great attention to the admirable speech of Mr. Marcus Stone; it con- 
tained all I intended to say. Ever since I have been able to read 1 
have had an admiration for Charles Dickens, and that admiration 
increases with the years. One of the greatest phases of his genius is 
that his characters come so much into one’s every-day life. Many 
people have said that they do not believe there was no such person 
as Mrs. Harris. Opprobrious terms applied to a man have been 
explained to him in the Pickwickian sense. Thousands of Americans 
have visited the Old Curiosity Shop, and gone away poorer. ‘T'hou- 
sands of men have gone into the inns mentioned by Dickens, and 
drunk to his memory, not because they wanted it. All over the 
country there are tied houses—tied to the name of Dickens; and I 
have thought that if justice had full play the Dickens family would 
have a royalty on every glass of beer sold. As this is not so, and the 
head of the family is a lawyer, I suppose it is impossible. No one 
can read Dickens’s works without being the better for them. Espe- 
cially is this the case with his Christmas Books. When I am tempted 
__ to do the widow and orphan I remember Scrooge. Although he makes 
no mention of the marriage certificate between Nancy and Bill Sikes, 

he calls a spade a spade, and he did not describe his convictions in 
passages which would help to justify the library censor. He was 
a great and a good man, and the only thing he would not do for 
his country was to continue to edit the Daily News. I must say 
he has my sympathy. His was the memory of a great and benefi- 
cent genius, who has been responsible for more good resolutions 
than the 31st of December itself.” 
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Mr. Henry F. Dickens, in propcsing the health of “ The Chairman,” 
said: — The Times, when advocating the burial of my father in West- 
minster Abbey, after saying that there were few men more worthy 
to find a resting-place in that great church, proceeded to say, ‘ There 
are fewer still who will be regarded with more honour when, as time 
passes, his greatness grows upon us.’ It was for the members of the 
Boz Club to say how far that prophecy bad been fulfilled, and to say 
to what extent Dickens had entered into their own lives.” 

Between the speeches the company were entertained by some 
characteristic singing by Mr. Maurice Farkoa and Mr. Franklin 
Clive. A valuable souvenir was presented to each guest, com- 
prising the programme, menu, and facsimiles of the first page of 
eight of the manuscripts of Dickens’s novels which are now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP -PENSIONS 
AS the reference to the above scheme by Mr. Henry IF. Dickens, in 
his Presidential Address last month, has elicited inquiries from 
many sources as to their scope and administration, it will be well to 
state briefly what the Fellowship aims at, and to show how assistance 
can be given by members to the scheme. 

Pensions of 2s. 6d. per week are granted to necessitous old people 
in or near London, who, by being in receipt of parish relief or for 
other reasons over which they have no control, are not elegible for 
the State Old Age Pension. Considerable discretion in the selection 
is, however, left to the Committee, in order to reach those not touched 
by existing charities, and to prevent anything in the nature of red- 
tapeism. 

As examples of how these are administered we give the two follow- 
ing cases :— 

(A) Widow, age 82, suffering from rheumatism; received 3s. per 
week from parish, and paid 1s. 9d. for rent, and lived on the remain- 
ing 1s. 3d. ; earned a little by “ finishing ’’ men’s trousers at 13d. per 
pair. She now receives a Dickens Fellowship Pension of 2s. 6d., and 
her income is thus,5s. 6d. per week regularly, and she seems happy. 

(B) Widow, age 81, suffering from cancer. Well educated. Re- 
ceived 5s. from parish, and paid 2s. 6d. for rent, and lived on Qs. 6d. 
“nd what she could earn by mending. Her rent is now paid regu- 
larly by a Dickens Fellowship Pension. 

Already a certain number of special subscriptions are received for 
these pensions, but the Fellowship is most anxious for others, in order 
to increase the number of pensioners, and we appeal for help to 
those who can see their way to put aside a small sum for the work. 

A penny a week means 4s. 4d. a year; twopence a week brings 
in 8s. $d. a year; threepence a week results in 13s. a year, and go on. 

The whole of the pension subscriptions received (which can be 
paid quarterly, half-yearly or annually) go to these cases, all 
expenses of administration being paid ont of the ordinary funds. 

Readers of The Dickensian are earnestly asked to subscribe. 

The pensions are administered by the Charitable and Needlework 
Guild of the Fellowship, and all subscriptions should be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, 1, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C 
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ROBERT WILLIAM BUSS 
A TRIBUTE TO AN UNLUCKY ARTIST 
By J. W. T. LEY 
II 
()h* writer has suggested—and the suggestion is a reasonable 
one—that Buss’s prompt dismissal was due to the author himself. 
‘“ Dickens was no doubt much annoyed’’—I quote from Mr. 
Layard—‘‘ at the poorness of the new illustrations, no allowance 
being made for the difficulties under which Buss had laboured, and 
of which probably the author was in ignorance. In this same year 
. . . . Dickens had written the pamphlet ‘Sunday Under Three 
Heads,’ in which H. K. Browne had delightfully caught the spirit 
of the well-meant though somewhat vulgar brochure. Dickens 
at once insisted upon this artist taking the place of Buss, and the 
publishers, realising by this time ‘the importance and masterful- 
ness of the young author, thought well to submit. Hence the 
cavalier treatment of which Mr. Buss had good reason to com- 
plain.’’ This theory is probably the correct one, and to say that, 
is not to cast any slur upon Dickens’s memory, for, as the writer 
just quoted says, the probability is that he knew nothing of the 
difficulties under which the artist had laboured. But, whether 
Dickens was the cause or not, the fact remains that Buss was 
treated cavalierly, and that he was very keenly hurt. His son re- 
members him saying at the time that he would ‘‘ never etch again,”’ 
and recalls how bitter was the disappointment. And it cannot be 
said that he was over-paid for the work he did. The Rev. A. J. 
Buss possesses his father’s account book of the period, and in it 
occur these two items :— 
Chapman & Hall, two drawings, £1 10s. each .. com OO 
¥ », two etchings, £1 15s. each .. so oul) © 
That Messrs. Chapman & Hall acted hastily in dismissing Buss 
cannot be questioned. As his son said to me, with another fort- 
night’s practice he would have given complete satisfaction. I do 
not doubt that at all, for we know that within a fortnight he was 
illustrating a book by an author who at that time was better known 
than Dickens, and doing the etching and biting-in himself. ‘‘I 
had proved my abilities,’’ he says, ‘‘ at Mr. Lahee’s printing office, 
where my efforts had been considered quite successful on the 
Pickwick. On informing him of Hall’s decision, he immediately 
introduced me to Mr. Colburn, the eminent publisher, who en- 
gaged me to illustrate Mrs. Trollope’s novel of ‘The Widow 
Married,’ published ‘in parts in his magazine. This engagement 
was honourably carried out on both sides, thus in some degree com- 
pensating me for the disappointment caused by Hall.’’ And then 
he adds: ‘‘ These etchings were made and ‘bitten-in’ by me at 
the time when the Pickwick illustrator was floundering about with 
poor thin drawing and quite incapable of ‘ biting-in’ and finishing 
his own designs.’’ 
I do not know what justification there was for this last assertion, 
and can find no trace of any evidence to support it. If it is true, 
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the fact must have added to the bitterness which Buss experienced. 
But the point is that within a few days—his'son tells me certainly 
within ten days—of his dismissal by Messrs. Chapman & Hall as a 
failure, he was actually illustrating a book for a publisher of such 
standing as Colburn, and doing his own etching and biting-in. 
And this is the opinion of these illustrations which has been ex- 
pressed by no less a critic than Mr. Layard: ‘‘I do not hesitate 
to affirm that they are better pictures, better illustrations, and 
better etchings than those done for its sequel, ‘The Widow 
Wedded, or Adventures of the Barnabys in America,’ by John 
Leech, in which that great artist has shown his wisdom by adopt- 


AN ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘ PETER SIMPLE’”’ BY R. W. BUSS 


Etched and “bitten-in” by the artist whilst The Pickwick Papers were still appearing in 
monthly parts. 


ing and carrying on in the most conscientious manner the types in- 
vented by Buss.’’ 

Are we not justified in asserting that Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
acted altogether too hastily in dismissing Buss? Had not the artist 
some solid reason for saying that he had been treated unjustly? I 
think so. But there is still more evidence. In 1837 Captain 
Marryat’s ‘‘ Peter Simple’’ was republished, and Buss was en- 
gaged in March of that year by Messrs. Saunders & Ottley to pro- 
vide the illustrations. Readers of this magazine will not need to 
be reminded that Pickwick was not completed until November, 
1837, so that before Dickens’s book was finished Buss was illus- 
trating two novels by two of the best known writers of the day. 
Taking tremendous pains with his ‘‘ Peter Simple’”’ etchings— 
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doing all the work of etching and biting-in himself—he produced a 
very fine series of pictures indeed. To quote Mr. Layard again, 
..- . they are elaborate etched pictures, not merely the pot- 
boilers of a professional book ‘embellisher.’’’ I reproduce one of 


THE-ELOPEMENT 


Drawn and etched by R. W. Buss for The Pickwick Papers, but never used. 


these etchings, and it wiJl be readily seen that the artist by this 
time was an expert etcher. 

IT am afraid that I have nearly exhausted my space. I hope 
that I have written something which will convince those who were 
not already aware of the fact that R. W. Buss, so far as his reputa- 
tion with posterity is concerned, has been one of the unluckiest of 
artists. He provided illustrations of real merit to some of the best 
known books of his time; he was a member of what is now the 
Royal Water Colour Society ; between the years 1826 and 1859 he 
exhibited 25 pictures at the Royal Academy, 20 at the British In- 
stitute, 45 at Suffolk Street, and 7 at the New Water Colour 
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Society ; and of him Mr. Layard has written, ‘‘ he must be given a 
high place amongst the ‘ formative influences’ of English graphic 
humour ’’; and yet the two plates that appeared in the Pickwick 
Papers, bearing not a single line of his original work, have been 
‘‘the credentials which Fate has presented to the public on his 
behalf,’’? to the utter ignoring of his work as a painter, not to 
speak of the very excellent book illustrations which he subse- 
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THE CRICKET MATCH” 


One of the two drawings by R. W. Buss which appeared in the monthly part of 
The Pickwick Papers. 


quently designed. I felt that this tribute was due to his memory 
in the pages of The Dickensian. 

I have said that Buss illustrated some of the best-known books 
of his time. Here is a list, sent to me by his son:—On wood— 
A series of Chaucer illustrations for the Penny Magazine ; Knight’s 
Shakespeare ; Sir Walter Scott’s works: Etchings—‘‘ The Widow 
Married,’ ‘‘ Peter Simple,’’ and ‘‘ Jacob Faithful ’’; Harrison 
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Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Court of King James II.,”’ two for ‘‘ The Factory 
Boy,’”’ etc. Let it be added that Buss was one of Dickens’s 
greatest admirers, and in addition to doing two Pickwick illustra- 
tions that were never used, he did pictures of Dot and Peerybingle 
and of Trotty Veck; whilst he commenced one still more ambitious 
picture. He did not live to finish it, but incomplete as it is it 
is an admirable piece of work, and may be known to some of the 
readers of this magazine. It is entitled ‘‘ A Souvenir of Dickens,” 
and represents the novelist seated in his study. He is lost in 
reverie, and is surrounded by several of his most famous characters. 
It is reproduced as a frontispiece to our present number. 


(Concluded. ) 


DEDICATED TO DICKENS 


(3 OLLECTORS of Dickensiana are always glad to learn of a new 

item for their collection. We have just come across one which 
is new to us, and may, therefore, be new to others, in the shape of 
a book with a dedicatory preface to Charles Dickens. The volume 
is entitled ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Beggar Boy: In which will be 
found related the numerous trials, hard struggles, and vicissitudes 
of a strangely chequered life; with glimpses of social and political 
history over a period of fifty years. London: William Tweedie, 
337, Strand. 1855.’’ It is written in a series of thirteen letters to 
‘“ My dear Thomas,’’ in which the numerous trials and hard strug- 
gles of the life of the writer, who remains anonymous, are set out in 
a lucid yet unostentatious manner, with the hope that they ‘‘ may 
have a tendency to stimulate young men to an endeavour to over- 
come the obstacles and difficulties which may surround their early 
position in the world.’’ The dedication runs :— 


To 
CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 


Srr,—I beg to offer you this little tribute of my admiration for the 
services you have rendered in the cause of Humanity, in scattering the 
beautiful and fragrant wild flowers of your thoughts and feelings in the 
paths of humble life. In common with the majority of your numerous 
readers, I have not only been amused, but highly instructed by the perusal 
of your works. I think you will agree with me that the highest com- 
pliment which can be paid to an author is being told that he has iden- 
tified himself with the best feelings of his reader; and this you have never 
failed to do with me. The manner in which you have arranged your 
numerous groupings, the happy distribution of your lights and shadows, 
and, above all, your amusing treatment of the foibles of humanity, have 
given you a place in my esteem by which you have made me your debtor ; 
I hope, therefore, that you will accept this expression of my regard as a 
small instalment of what I owe you. In conclusion, I trust you will be 
long spared to delight and instruct your countrymen with the bright 
emanations of your fertile imagination. 

IT am, Sir, yours very sincerely, 
Tue AUTHOR. 

Chancery Lane, London, August, 1855. 


fo 
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PICKWICK AND CHARLES LAMB 
By C. M. NEALE, Author of ‘‘ An Index to Pickwick ’’ 
iI 
PLACES 


| AMB’S allusions to the Bank number about half-a-dozen; but it 
4 will suffice here to quote his remark upon the good fortune of the 
clerk who was left £500 by a grateful beggar: ‘‘ I sometimes wish I 
had been that Bank clerk.’’ Arabella’s fortune, Dickens tells us, 
consisted of £1,000 Consolidated Bank Annuities. William Flasher, 
Esq. (Mr. Tony Weller’s stockbroker) was ‘‘ of somewhere near the 
Bank.’’? It was to the Bank that the Wellers went to secure the 
funds left by Mrs. Weiler, and we learn that the bereaved husband 
had to sign two documents, which, ‘‘ from his habit of printing,”’ 
was a work of so much labour and time that the officiating clerk 
peeled and cut three Ripstone pippins while it was performing.’ 
After the conclusion of the Bardell, etc., trial, Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends proceeded to Bath. Of this city Lamb tells us that George 
Dyer did not much care for it. In ‘‘ My First Play”’ he recalls 
that it was to John Palmer’s house in Holborn that Brinsley Sheri- 
dan ‘‘ brought his first wife on her elopement with him from a 
boarding-school at Bath.’’ Cheapside appears to have been re- 
garded both by Lamb and Dickens as a means of getting to some- 
where else. Mr. Pickwick ‘‘ bent his steps up Cheapside ”’ (c. 20), 
‘‘ when they got to the end of Cheapside ”’ (c. 30). Besides a pass- 
ing allusion to ‘‘ the daughters of Cheapside,’’ in ‘‘ The Old Mar- 
gate Hoy,’’ Lamb writes, ‘“‘ passing along Cheapside ’’ (‘‘ Chimney 
Sweepers ’’), and ‘‘in passing along. Cheapside ’’ (“‘ Illustrious 
Defunct ’’). Clifford’s Inn was the residence of George Dyer, and 
the scene of Jack Bamber’s story concerning the skeleton and the 
wooden press. Lamb more than once mentions Covent Garden’s 
famed piazzas, and he also mentions Barker’s and ‘‘ the ingenious 
Mr. Farley, of Covent Garden.’’? This, we recollect, was the place 
where Job Trotter ‘‘ spent the night in a vegetable basket.’’ ‘‘ Two 
Races of Men’’ has a reference to a ‘‘foul gap’’ in Lamb’s 
“bottom shelf . . . with the huge Switzer-like tomes on each 
side (like the Guildhall Giants, in their reformed posture, guardant 
of nothing).’’ In ‘‘ Fallacy VI.’’ we have ‘‘not a man... in 
ten miles round Guildhall,’’ and in ‘‘ The Illustrious Defunct ’’ he 
mentions that when a child he ‘‘ was hoisted upon a servant’s 
shoulder in Guildhal!, and looked down upon the installed and 
solemn pomp of the then drawing lottery.’? Mr. Pickwick’s trial 
was held at the Guildhall, and there is an allusion later in the story 
to the Guildhall at Bath. Highgate and Hornsey were two scenes 
of Mr. Pickwick’s researches. In ‘‘ The Pawnbroker’s Daughter,’’ 
Cutlet sings: : 
‘At Kentish Town or Highgate Heath 
I sit retired, beside some rill,” 

and Lamb alludes (in ‘‘ Newspapers ’’) to the verdant lanes skirting 
Hornsey. Our next place is Lincoln’s Inn. Here, in Old Square, 
were the chambers of Serjeant Snubbin, Mr. Pickwick’s leading 
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counsel ; and the Insolvent Court was in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Lamb recalls ‘‘ those old blind Tobits that used to line 
the wall of Lincoln’s Inn Garden ”’ ; and he bought a copy of Ville- 
gar’s ‘‘ Lives of the Saints . . . at a Catholic bookshop in Duke 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’’ London is mentioned about twenty- 
five times in Lamb’s writings and nearly as many times in Pickwick. 
The Marshalsea is mentioned in old Bamber’s tale about the Queer 
Client, being described there as ‘‘the smallest of our debtors’ 
prisons ’’ and as a place where, in spite of recent improvements, the 
insolvent debtor does not get a better yard for air and’exercise than 
the condemned felon in Newgate. Lamb’s essay on ‘‘ George 
Wither ”’ contains an allusion to that poet’s imprisonment in the 
Marshalsea. Of Mile End we are told by Lamb that Sir Jeffrey 
Dunstan’s domicile was “‘ a wretched shed in the most beggarly pur- 
lieus of Bethnal Green, a little on this side of Mile End Turnpike ”’ ; 
and it was during Mr. Pickwick’s journey from Whitechapel to 
Ipswich that, after the coach had got ‘‘ two or three miles past the 
turnpike at Mile End,’’ Mr. Weller, Senr., remarked, ‘‘ Wery 
queer life is a pike-keeper’s, sir.’’ Lamb mentions (in ‘‘ News- 
papers ’’) his own youthful “‘ bathing excursions to the New River,”’ 
and apostrophises it, ‘‘ The New River—Myddeltonian stream! ’’ 
Dickens wrote, ‘“ The Pickwick Papers are our New River Head, and 
we may be compared to the New River Company.’’ Of New South 
Wales Lamb (“‘ Old . . . Schoolmaster’’) cannot ‘‘ form the re- 
motest conjecture of the position ”’ ; and he wrote also (in ‘‘ Distant 
Correspondents ’’), ‘‘ I was valuing myself upon this flam put upon 
you in New South Wales.’’ Mr. Namby, we recollect, addressed 
the young lady behind the bar of the ‘‘ George and Vulture ’’ ‘‘ with 
New South. Wales gentility.’’ With reference to the next place, 
Lamb, writing about Sir Philip Sydney, quotes from Spenser’s 
‘© Astrophel ’’ :— 


“To hear him speak, and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while.” 


Mr. Bantam, M.C., told Mr. Pickwick that the “‘ ball nights in 
Ba-ath are moments snatched from Paradise,’’ and that ‘‘ trades- 
people, who are quite inconsistent with Paradise . . . have an 
amalgamation of themselves at the Guildhall every fortnight.’’ In 
‘Fallacy XIII.” is repeated the story of Della Cruscan Merry’s 
almost-marriage to the dancer—the wedding breakfast was to be at 
the ‘‘ Star and Garter,’’ at Richmond, where Merry awaited his 
bride, who, to his alarm, duly appeared with a mounted cavalcade, 
consisting of the entire corps de ballet. Richmond, too, was the 
retreat chosen by Mr. Tupman after the dissolution of the Pickwick 
Touring Club. To Scotland there are several allusions in Lamb, 
whose observations upon Caledonians and jokes form a goodly part 
of his ‘‘ Imperfect Sympathies ”’ ; and ‘‘ Mr. T—y ”’ (see ‘‘ The Re- 
ligion of Actors’’) ‘‘is a member of the Kirk of Scotland, and his 
name is to be found, much to his honour, in the list of seceders from 
the congregation of Mr. Fletcher.’’ The scenes of the story told by 
the Bagman’s Uncle are almost wholly in Scotland, and we are also 
told that Sir Geoffrey Manning was in Scotland when Mr. Wardle 
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took the Pickwickians for a day’s shooting over the baronet’s land, 
near Bury St, Edmunds. Thomas Coventfy (see Lamb’s ‘‘ Old 
Benchers’’) ‘‘ lived in a gloomy house opposite the pump in Ser- 
jeant’s Inn”; and two judges were in attendance at Serjeant’s Inn 
when Mr. Perker, accompanied by his client, went there to obtain 


‘“a habeas corpus.’ The Strand is associated with Sam Weller’s 
‘‘reg’lar fat man, as hadn’t caught a glimpse of his own shoes for 
five-and-forty years . . . out he walks agin . . . and rolls down 


the Strand.’’ Also Mr. Roker, talking about the coal-heaver, said, 
‘JT think I can see him now, a-coming up the Strand between the 
two street-keepers.” This thoroughfare drew from Lamb a memor- 
able observation: ‘‘ The man must have a rare recipe for melancholy 
who can be dull in Fleet Street. . . . Often when I have felt a 
weariness or distaste at home have I rushed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my humour, till tears have wetted my cheeks for 
unutterable sympathies with the multitudinous moving picture, 
which she never fails to present at all hours ’’ (‘‘ The Londoner ’’). 
We recollect Sam Weller’s ‘‘ Business first, pleasure arterwards, as 
King Richard the Third said ven he stabbed t’other king in the 
Tower.’’ Lamb refers to ‘‘ the lions in the Tower’’ (“‘ Christ’s 
Hospital ’’), ‘‘ awful ideas of the Tower’’ (‘‘ Poor Relations ’’), 
‘‘the regalia in the Tower’ (‘‘ Modern Art’’), and the “‘ grim 
ruffians who smothered the babes in the Tower ’’ (‘‘ Deformity ’’). 
He quotes the facetious Tom Brown’s description of Tyburn execu- 
tions; and Sam Weller once ejaculated, ‘“‘ If you vally my precious 
life, don’t upset me, as the gen’l’man said when they was a-carryin’ 
him to Tyburn.’’ Besides writing upon the tombs in the Abbey, 
Lamb alludes about six times to Westminster ; and we like Dickens’s 
compliment to the Bath waiters who, from their costume, ‘‘ might 
be mistaken for Westminster boys, only they destroy the illusion by 
behaving so much better.’’ 
(To be concluded.) 


LETTER TO" THE’ EDITOR 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Sir,—I do not know that any further evidence is necessary to dispel the 
popular fallacy with regard to the above after the convincing letters appear- 
ing in this month’s Dickensian, but the following extract from ‘‘ London, 
Vanished and Vanishing,” by Philip Norman, published by A. & C. Black, 
might interest some of your readers. It says of No. 14, Portsmouth 
Street, the quaint little structure with a high-pitched roof, on the north 
side, nearly opposite the site of Portsmouth House, is quite worthy of record 
on account of its age and picturesque appearance, but its claim to the 
original of Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop, a claim which has also been urged 
for a house in Fetter Lane, will not, we fear, hold water. In the first place 
Dickens himself says that “ the old house had long ago been pulled down 
and a fine broad road was in its place. A stronger argument in an article 
appeared in the Echo during December, 1888, wherein the writer, Mr. 
Charles Tesseyman, says, ‘‘ My brother, who occupied No. 14, Portsmouth 
Street, between 1868 and 1877, the year of his decease, had the words ‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop’ placed over the front for purely business purposes, as 
likely to attract custom to his shop. Before 1868 no suggestion had ever 
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been made that the place was the veritable Old Curiosity Shop immortalised 
by Dickens.” 

While we Dickensians should unite in our best efforts to secure a fitting 
Memorial to the great novelist in the centenary year 1912, we cannot 
lend ourselves to the belief which has obtained such a hold upon the 
public.—Yours truly, Artuur S. Hearn. 

‘*Dubre,” Boveney Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E., 

Feb. 5th, 1910. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—The Report of the Birthday Celebrations will be 
found on another page. 

BELFAST.—On February 7th Mr. Arthur Hayes gave his recital of 
Nicholas Nickleby in the Carlisle Memorial Hall which greatly delighted 
the large audience. Mr. E. J. Elliott occupied the chair. Mr. Hayes’s 
elocutionary powers are too well known to need recapitulating here. Suffice 
to say he was in good form, and created a great impression. Between each 
chapter songs were rendered by Madame K. Warwick. Mr. Hayes con- 
cluded the programme with a recital of ‘‘ Sam Weller’s Valentine.” 

BIRMINGHAM.—On January 21st the programme was presented by 
the Birmingham Dickens Club. Mr. W. Farrow, as Chairman, gave a short 
address dealing with the single aim of both visitors and visited. Miss 
Farrow gave a paper on ‘“‘ The Female Domestics of Dickens,” showing the 
remarkably thin line which divides tragedy from comedy. That the 
question of domestics is a tragedy there can be little doubt, but it also 
shows plenty of comedy to those philosophers who care to look for it. 
Mr. Farrow gave a powerful reading from David Copperfield, and 
Mr. A. A. Cook, B.A., a paper on ‘‘Some Aspects of the Humour of 
Dickens,” giving many tit-bits of the remarkable type of true and whole- 
some Dickensian humour. A Dickens Birthday Celebration Party was 
arranged by this Branch for the evening of February 4th, at the Imperial 
Hotel, over one hundred and sixty being present. Mr. EK. F. Braham 
occupied the chair, the entertainment consisting of a Dickensian-divided- 
name competition, arranged and carried out by Mr. Frank Yoxall (Mrs. 
Piggott winning Ist ladies’ prize and Mr. B. A. Porter the 1st gentlemen’s 
prize), songs by Mrs. Johnson and Mr. Phillips, a reading by Mr. E. Pratt 
from A Christmas Carol, ‘The Muggleton Coach” from Pickwick Papers, 
rendered by Mr. Bernard A. Porter and worked on similar lines to the Old 
Family Coach game; the whole concluded with a dance—Sir Roger, 
to whit—when all hands went down the middle and up again in such 
a delightful country dance of bright humour and good-fellowship as 
could not have been excelled in the fertile imaginative vision of Dickens 
himself. 

BRIGHTON.—The monthly meeting of the Brighton Branch, held on 
Saturday, February 5th, 1910, was devoted to a special commemoration 
of the novelist’s birthday. Amusing recitations were given from Dombey 
and Son (Bunsby and Mrs. McStinger), by Miss Russell-Davies; and from 
Pickwick (Jingle and Tupman at the Ball), by Miss Ada Goring; and the 
President read Paul Dombey’s introduction to Dr. Blimber’s academy at 
Brighton, besides giving an address on the commemoration. This year 
the Branch’s local connection with Dickens and his works is of special 
importance, as the annual conference next October is to be held at 
Brighton. The programme was closed by Mr. Gauntlett giving a brilliant 
rendering of the gloriously humorous chapter from Nicholas Nickleby, 
Fanny Squeers’s Tea-Party.”’ 
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BRISTOL AND CLIFTON.—At the January-monthly meeting Professor 
Cowl, M.A., lectured on the “Art of Dickens.” He gave a clear exposition 
of the genius of the great novelist in relation to the age in which he lived. 
He traversed the story of literature from the time of the Renaissance down 
to the literary birth of Dickens. The age of pessimism which succeeded 
looked with little favour on the optimism of Dickens. To some people the 
optimism of Dickens appeared extravagant, but this same optimism was 
easily explained when one considered the man and the ethical purpose he 
put before him. Dickens had ambition to write artistically perfect, to work 
out revealed intrigue, and to bring characters within the plot and use them. 
In the opinion of the lecturer, Dickens could not do this, and, even if he had 
succeeded, his novels would have been of less value. Any character of 
Dickens might appear in any novel. We thought of the characters only— 
not of the books. They were too great for the books! It would have been 
a mistake for Dickens to have attempted to confine them within the narrow 
limits of intrigue. The realism of Dickens was very great, and showed an 
extraordinary fineness in the perception of detail. 


BRIXTON.—On January 24th a meeting was held at the usual place of 
assembly, when a very interesting entertainment was provided, the pro- 
gramme being arranged by Miss F. Innocent and Miss M. EK. Bedford. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Robert Allbut. The musical items, vocal and 
instrumental, comprised six songs, excellently rendered, and three piano- 
forte solos. The literary portion of’ the evening’s engagements included 
several recitals by Miss Innocent (‘‘ The Poor Relation’s Story’ being her 
piéce de résistance), given in her usual admirable and easy style. The main 
feature of the programme was a viva-voce Dickensian examination conducted 
by Miss Innocent, with questions from Pickwick Papers and Nicholas 
Nickleby. Four prizes, consisting of volumes of Dickens’s works, were 
allotted to the winning competitors. 


GLOUCESTER.—Dombey and Son formed the subject at the monthly 
meeting on February 2nd. Mr. F. W. Bretherton presided over a large 
attendance. Mr. H. W. Bruton commenced the programme with a splen- 
did reading of the account of young Dombey’s birth, this being followed by 
Mr. Juckes’ capital rendering of the interview by Mr. Dombey with the 
Toodles Family, and the engagement of “ Polly,” Miss Kate Higgs contri- 
buting the pathetic last scene in little Paul Dombey’s brief life. Then Mr. 
H. Godwin Chance, after dealing with the bibliography of Dombey and Son, 
and some remarks on: its illustrations by ‘ Phiz,” introduced that breezy, 
easy-going salt, Captain Cuttle, and his interview with old ‘“‘ Sol”’ and Wal’, 
in which the famous: battle of ‘‘ the’ played an important part. A most 
interesting discussion ensued, in which Mr. W. R. Voller, Dr. Ellis and 
others took part. 


GRAVESEND.—A meeting, convened by Headquarters, for the purpose 
of re-forming. the Gravesend Branch, was held at the Town Hall on February 
10th, with Mr. Alex. J. Philip in the chair. Messrs. 8. Marriott, Walter 
Dexter, W. J. Douglas, C. Van Noorden, and B. W. Matz, of the London 
Council, were also present. Mr. Philip addressed the meeting, pointing out 
the reasons why Gravesend should have a strong branch, and he was 
supported by others. A committee was formed with Mr. W. L. Gadd as 
secretary (pro tem.), and there is every prospect of the branch being revived. 


HASTINGS.—There was a large attendance at the Queen’s Hotel, 
on February 10th. Mr. A. J. Adams presided. A lengthy and well 
varied musical programme opened with a pianoforte solo ably executed by 
Miss Beatrice Foster. Next in order came a song “Sunshine and Rain” 
(Blumenthal), which was sung admirably by Mrs. Horsey. A reading, 
Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, given by Mr. H. Braund, proved another 
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interesting item, whilst a recitation, ‘‘ The Betrayal of Nancy,” by Mrs. 
Alf. Cruttenden, elicited much applause. Dr. H. R. Mansell gave 
masterly renditions of ‘‘Non é ver’.” (Titto Mattei) and ‘‘ Queen of the 
Earth,” and violin solos by Mr. Norman Morrell were greatly appreciated. 


HOUSTON (TEXAS).—This new branch was organised December 14th, 
1909, at the home of Mrs. E. Raphael, with a charter membership of sixteen. 
Those present were intensely enthusiastic, all being true lovers of Dickens’s 
work and style. Mrs. E. Raphael was chosen President of the Houston 
Branch and Mrs. Theodore Dunn Secretary. The programme for the initial 
meeting was A Tale of Two Cities, with Mrs. A. 8. Dyer in charge. 


HULL.—A debate entitled ‘Was Dickens a Socialist? ’’ took place on 
January 29th. Mr. C. Shearsmith spoke for the affirmative, and said 
that, although Dickens had probably never heard of Socialism—certainly 
not of the scientific Socialism of to-day—he had shown by his writings 
that he possessed the spirit of Socialism to a high degree. In his works 
he had constantly fought for social reforms and the betterment of the 
working classes. Mr. Shearsmith quoted Will Fern’s speech from The 
Chimes, and other extracts in support of his arguments. Speaking for 
the negative side, Mr. Mortimer Petty, B.A., agreed that Dickens had 
fought for the betterment of the people, but this did not prove that he was 
a Socialist. Dickens had no constructive policy in connection with social 
reform; his great palliative was splendid private benevolence, but that 
was not a cure for economic evils. Mr. Petty then dealt with Edwin 
Pugh’s “Charles Dickens: The Apostle of the People,’’ which work, he 
contended, proved that Dickens was not a Socialist. In moving a vote of 
thanks to the speakers, Mr. J. Hickson’s main point was that Dickens 
died worth: £70,000 ; therefore he could not have been a Socialist. 

“Dickens Illustrations—Good, Bad, and Indifferent ’’ was the title of 
a valuable lantern lecture given by Mr. H. B. Browne, M.A., on February 
10th. The lecturer referred to the difference of opinion that existed re- 
garding the style and character of the original or “ Caricature’ illustra- 
tions, such as those of Cruikshank, when compared with the more modern 
style as represented by an artist like Barnard. A large number of illus- 
trations by the principal artists were then shown on the screen and ex- 
plained in detail. After the lecture the opinion of the audience on the 
style of the illustrations was taken by vote, and resulted in a large 
majority for Barnard’s method of reproducing Dickens’s characters. At . 
both meetings the chair was occupied by the president (Mr. F. Bacon). 


LIVERPOOL.—On January 18th a discussion on A Tale of Two Cities 
took place. Mr. Wallace occupied the chair. After the discussion, read- 
ings were given from the book by Mr. Rowlands, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Wilson, and the closing dramatic chapter was read by Mrs. Bell. On 
Jan. 15th, in the Old Church Schools, Moorfields, a large number of very 
poor children were entertained to a “ Hot Pot’ entertainment and Christ- 
mas tree. The dolls presented to the girls had all been dressed by the 
ladies of “The Jenny Wren League’’ Sewing Circle, and evoked much 
admiration ; each boy reteived a suitable toy. 


MANCHESTER.—The Birthday Celebration was held on February 4th 
in the hall of the historic Chetham’s Hospital and Library, and was in 
every way a striking success. The room was crowded in every part, the 
audience overflowed into the ante-rooms, and even then many persons were 
unable to obtain admission. Mr. Albert Nicholson, President, occupied 
the chair, and was supported by Bishop Welldon, Dean of Manchester, 
and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The chairman gave some details of the 
history of the hospital, and explained that the proceeds of the evening 
would go to the Extra Endowment Fund of that institution.’ The Dean 
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of Manchester, in an interesting address, said there had never been a 
writer who had caused so much innocent laughter as Charles Dickens, and 
he had done as much as any man to establish a sympathy between the 
widely sundered classes of society. He had also led great and vital moral 
reforms, and, above all other authors, ancient or modern, he had known 
how to exhibit wit in its most brilliant form, without profanity and with- 
out indecency. That, he thought, was the supreme claim of Dickens to 
the honour of English men and English women of all time. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s speech is reported at length elsewhere. It is expected that a sum of 
about £12 will be handed to the hospital as a result of this Birthday 
effort. 


ROCHESTER.—On January 27th Mr. B. W. Matz lectured on 
“Dickens as a Journalist,’ in the Ball Room of the Bull Inn. Mr. H. 
Smetham occupied the chair. A discussion followed, in which the chair- 
man, Mr. J. J. O’Neill, Mr. Sidney Marriott, and others took part. 


SHEFFIELD.—A delightful lecture on Pickwick Papers was given by 
Mr. Van Noorden at the Cutlers’ Hall on January 24th. Mr. Van Noorden 
confined himself chiefly to the phase of the great book indicated by the 
illustrations in the ‘‘ Topical’’ Edition, for which he was responsible, and 
which contains much original research with regard to the authenticity of 
the characters, and the identification of the exact places where the stirring 
events recorded in Dickens’s great book really took place. The lecturer’s 
remarks were appreciated by a large gathering of Dickensians, over which 
Sir Chas, Skelton presided. The lecture was illustrated, and made the 
more agreeable in consequence, by close upon 100 lantern slides. 

The Birthday Celebration was observed on Monday, February 7th, when 
a large and appreciative audience assembled at a conversazione held at 
the Cutlers’ Hall. The President of the Branch, J. H. Davidson, Esq., 
occupied the chair. A eulogy of the great English writer was given by 
the Rev. V. W. Pearson, B.A., and was heartily received by all present. 
The programme included sketches, recitals, and songs, all of a Dickensian 
character, those taking part including Miss Gertie Lewis, Mrs. Mount, 
Miss Mary Malthouse, Mrs. W. F. Bagnall (Hon. Secretary of the 
Branch), Miss Helen Roberts, Mr. W. S. Harcus, and Mr. Joseph 
Vazson (accompanist). 


WEST LONDON.—On February 8th a capital programme was presented, 
the chief item being a reading of “‘ The Battle of Life,’ dramatized by Miss 
Deboe, the Hon. Secretary, who accomplished it with much neatness, 
successfully preserving the characterisation in all its Dickens flavour. The 
parts were excellently sustained by members, and the result was most 
praiseworthy. Other recitals were also given, and a most enjoyable evening 
was spent. ‘ 


LANTERNsLECTURES BY MR. WALTER DEXTER.—Under the 
auspices of the Dickens Fellowship, Mr. Walter Dexter gave his lecture 
on Charles Dickens last month, at the Markham Square (Chelsea) Literary 
Society, and at the Congregational Church, Woolwich. At the former 
My. Frank Staff also gave a reading, and Mr. B. W. Matz a short address. 
At the latter Mr. B. W. Matz presided. On each occasion the lecture 
was greatly appreciated. 

LECTURE BY MR. J. H. K. TODD.—A lecture on Dickens, illus- 
trated by over 100 lantern slides, was given by Mr. Todd at Acton Uni- 
tarian Church on February 16th to a large and enthusiastic audience. 

THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Dickens Birthday. Cele- 
bration in Glasgow took the form of a play entitled ‘‘ The Pickwickians,” 
founded on scenes and incidents contained in the Pickwick Papers. The 
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play was presented on Saturday evening, Feb. 5th, in the Atheneum Hall, 
and was repeated on Monday and Tuesday evenings following. Divided 
into four acts, comprising nine scenes, the play introduced no fewer than 
twenty-five characters. The large audiences were enthusiastic in applauding 
the ladies and gentlemen who so ably sustained the well-known characters 
of the Pickwick Papers. 

The Dickens Birthday Service was held in Glasgow Cathedral on Sunday 
evening, February 6th. There was a large congregation. The preacher 
was the Rev. Dr. Welch, who chose for his theme, ‘‘ The Power of Kind- 
ness.” He said it was suitable to the memory of Charles Dickens because 
he insisted so strongly on the uselessness of a religion which was only words 
and had forgotten the character of its Founder. A special collection was 
taken on behalf of the ‘‘ Charles Dickens ” Cot Fund. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

‘‘Speech of Charles Dickens.’’ Delivered at Gore House, Kensington, 
May 10th, 1851. Printed from the original autograph manuscript exclu- 
sively for Members of the Bibliophile Society, Boston, mpcp1x. 

“A Note on Charles Dickens,’ by Miss Betham-Edwards. Hastings: 
W. W. Hood, “ Rossall,’’ Braybrooke Road. Price 3d. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page (continued). Hast London . 
Advertiser, February 5th, 12th. 

“Col. Gordon in Barnaby Rudge.” Notes and Queries, January 22nd. 

“Dickens Costume Ball.’ (Illus.) New York World, January 28rd. 

‘“‘Dickens as an Educator.” By Kelso Kelly. Hducational News, 
January 28th. 

‘Dickens and Astor.’”’ By Robert Hunter. Labour Leader, Jan. 28th. 

“Is Charles Dickens Immortal? ’’ By W. Teignmouth Shore. Liverpool 
Courier, January 28th. 

“Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities.’ The University Correspondent, 
February Ist. 

‘Descendants of Dickens in a Fairy Operetta.” New York Herald, 
January 27th. 

‘‘ Manchester Branch Celebration.”’ (Illus.) Manchester Chronicle, with 
leader, ‘“‘The Eternal Snob”; Manchester Courter (Illus.); Manchester 
Guardian (Ilus.), with leader, February 5th ; Daily Sketch (Illus.), February 
7th ; and other papers. 

“Charles Dickens.” Glasgow Herald, February 5th. 

“Dickens at Work.” By Henry F. Dickens, K.C. (Illus.) Lloyd’s 
Weekly News, February 6th. 

‘Dickens Celebration in Glasgow.’’ Glasgow Herald, February 7th; 
Glasgow News (Illus.), February 7th. 

‘‘ Podsnaffery in Politics.” Morning Leader, February 7th. 

“Charles Dickens.” Globe (leaderette), February 7th. 

“Our Own Fault.” Dazly. Mirror (leader), February 7th. 

“Boz Club Dinner.” Morning Post, The Times, Daily Telegraph, 
February 8th. 

“Dickens Fellowship: Recital by Mr. Henry F. Dickens.’? Morning 
Post and other Papers, February 8th. 

“Portrait of Mr. H. F. Dickens.” Datly Mirror and Daily Graphic, 
Feb. 10th ; Newcastle Chronicle, Feb. 11th; The Tatler, Feb. 16th. 

‘Cabriolet: Cab: Mr. Pickwick.’”’ Notes and Queries, November 18th, 
December 25th. 

‘‘ Dickens: Shakespeare; Woodbine.’’ Notes and Queries, October 9th 
and 23rd, November 20th. 
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“Dickens and the Temperance Meeting.¥ Notes and Queries, 
November 27th. 

‘‘ Dickens’s Child Characters.” By Lady Doughty. Grimsby Telegraph, 
February 7th. 

‘Moral Pocket Handkerchiefs ;” ‘‘ Edwin Drood completed.” Notes and 
Queries, February 19th. 

‘“‘ Dickens and Shams ”’ and “ Statistics.’’ The Clarion, February 11th. 

“Personal Friends: viii. Dickens.” By W. T. Shore. The Readers’ 
Review, February. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 
1. Liverpool Branch: ‘‘The Place of Poetry in Modern Life,” by Mr. T, R. 
Charles, at Royal Institution. 
3. Manchester Branch: Recital of David Copperfield, by Mr. J. R. Smith, 
at the Institute, Deansgate, at 7.30. 
Forest Gate Branch: Study of Barnaby Rudge, at Earlham Hall. 
Belfast Branch : “ Dickens as a Social Reformer,” by Mr. J. E. Archi- 
bald, at Central Hall. 
4. West London Branch: Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ Dickens as a Social 
Beformer.”’ 
5. Brighton Branch: ‘“‘ Good and Bad Women in Dickens,’’ by Mr. E. C. 
Bartlett, at Steine Hall, at 8. 
. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive, at Carlton Hall, Tunstall Road. 
. Glasgow Dickens Society: Lecture in Accountants’ Hall, at 8, ‘‘ Some 
of Dickens’s Humorous Creations,” by Mr. Wm. Mackay. 
. Dublin Branch : “ Dickens and Thackeray : a Comparison,” at the Hall, 
Merrion Row, at 8. 
London : Lecture on Dickens, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton (Chairman, Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald) at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
10. Hull Branch: Dramatic Recital by members, at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh Branch: ‘ Prisons and Prisoners in Little Dorrit,” by Mr. 
D. W. Dunn, at 5, St. Andrew Square. 
14, Brixton Branch: Evening arranged by Miss Kathleen Marriott, at 
Independent Church Hall, at 8. 
Glasgow Dickens Society: Annual General Business Meeting, Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, at 8. 
Mr. A. J. Tonkin, at Whatley Hall, at 8. 
15. Liverpool Branch > Social Evening, at Royal Institution. 
16. Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society: ‘‘ Tom Pinch.” 
17. Forest Gate Branth: ‘‘ Pawnbroking: its History and Mystery,” by 
Mr. T. Webb, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Chesterfield Branch: Dramatic Evening at Trinity Institute, at 8. 
Belfast Branch: Discussion on David Copperfield, at Central Hall. 
18. Birmingham Branch: Meeting at Imperial Hotel. 
19. Liverpool Branch: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café, at 8. 
21. London: Council Meeting, at 7. 
28. Dublin Branch : Social Evening, at the Hall, Merrion Row, at 8. 
24. Hull Branch: ‘‘Some Odd Characters and Queer Folk,” by Mr. G. E, 
Tindall, at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 
Rochester Branch : Annual Conversazione, at the Bull Inn. 
31. Edinburgh Branch: Annual “ At Home,” at Goold Hall. 
Stockport Branch: Dickens Recital, by Messrs. H. Wakefield and A. 
Jones, at Sunday School. 
Chesterfield Branch: Social Evening at Trinity Institute, at 8. 
Belfast Branch: Ladies’ Night, at Central Hall, at 8. 
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